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WHERE WE STAND 


Since 1962 the Art Gallery of Toronto has initiated and 
organized five exhibitions of international importance: 
Héritage de France, Delacroix, Picasso, Canaletto and 
Mondrian. In addition, we have played host to many 
other exhibitions of international stature. Not only recent- 
ly, with such shows as van Gogh and Calder, but through 
the years, this Gallery has presented to the people of 
Toronto a generous survey of the world’s great art. Who 
can forget the Vienna Treasures, The Golden Age of 
Dutch Painting and 18th Century English Art? 

Largely due to the generosity of private citizens our 
permanent collection now numbers 3,800 items. It is 
valued for insurance purposes at over four and a half 
million dollars. Within the limits of our budget this is 
backed up by a considerable programme of educational 
services both in the province and in the city. 

Against this background it is significant that a recent 
survey conducted by the Association of Art Museum 
Directors (American) reveals that among the twenty- 
seven art museums answering the questionnaire, not one 
serving a city with a population comparable to Toronto 
had as small an operating budget as the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. 

There is no question about the necessity for expansion 
and a dramatically increased budget. Any organization, 
profit-making or not, must grow or it will die. Because 
of our lively programme we have been able to attract to 
the staff a number of young professionals. We simply can- 
not be expected to keep them if they must continue to 
work under unsatisfactory conditions and, what is more 
important, if their ideas can never be realized because of 
a budget which is miserably inadequate to meet the 
present needs, indeed the demands, of the society which 
this Gallery is attempting to serve. 

As this is being written the Mondrian exhibition draws 
to a close. During its exciting five-week period here in 


Toronto we have had the pleasure of welcoming many 
international visitors. All of them have enjoyed the ex- 
hibition but, without exception, they have been disap- 
pointed not to see our own collection of paintings and 
sculpture. Almost every time we present an important 
loan exhibition it takes up approximately two-thirds of 
our display space. Even in the summer, when we attempt 
to show our permanent collection, the exhibition area is 
completely inadequate. 

If so much is in basement storage, why then do we not 
organize more loan exhibitions which would expose the 
works in storage to a wider audience in libraries, univer- 
sities and public buildings? The answer lies in a lack of 
facilities and staff as well as the problems of security 
and professional handling. Our shipping department is 
wholly occupied with our internal programme of exhibi- 
tions in addition to the services which we must offer to 
our sister institutions and the Art Institute of Ontario 
(currently circulating 57 travelling shows throughout On- 
tario), which bases its operations here at the Art Gallery 
of Toronto. 

It is absolutely impossible in our present building to 
provide the desirable balance between our temporary ex- 
hibition schedule and the showing of our permanent col- 
lection, i.e.: contemporary vs. old master, Canadian vs. 
non-Canadian, painting vs. sculpture, etc. What is perhaps 
most alarming is the number of people who have told 
us they do not feel inclined to give important works of 
art which are needed for’ the collection unless they are 
sure that these bequests will be shown regularly, and under 
better conditions of lighting and general display than 
presently exist. Even though one cannot help being sym- 
pathetic, the increasing incidence of these remarks is dis- 
turbing, especially since the Gallery’s collection has been 
built without exception by donations from private sources. 
Our prints and drawings collection, for example, is little 


known because we cannot show it adequately. The display 
of prints and drawings needs very special treatment: a 
room equipped with lighting, from which the harmful rays 
have been excluded, is mandatory. The room should have 
intimate proportions and be organized to resemble a 
specialized reference library where the visitor can, in 
quiet and comfort, study the works in which he is par- 
ticularly interested. In the meantime, our prints and draw- 
ings are in inaccessible storage. This, of course, is only 
one of the many aspects of the Gallery which we look 
forward to changing when we expand. 

Where do we stand with regard to expansion? We have 
the plans. We do not have the money. 

The city, in an effort to reduce the cost of the official 
centennial project and guarantee at least part of the build- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Arts Centre, decided to omit the 
Art Gallery. In turn, City Council made it clear that the 
Gallery was free to seek financial aid from other sources 
and to launch its own campaign fund. The Council of 
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One of the lesser known collections of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto is that of prints and drawings. Because of the 
lack of a suitable environment in which to show these 
they are rarely seen and unfortunately the conditions 
under which students can examine the collection are poor 
indeed. The proposed enlargement of the Art Gallery pro- 
vides for a combined exhibition and study space, and 
should allow for a much more attractive, and frequently 
varied, presentation. This is important, because it is an 
area which can yet be added to and which can particularly 
encourage gifts to the collection. 
Although the collection is a relatively small one at 
present, several good drawings have recently been added 
to it. One recalls particularly the Matisse and Doré draw- 


the Gallery is presently assessing its ability to raise the 
necessary funds to realize the expansion plans which were 
delayed by the city’s decision. 

Originally we had hoped to close the Gallery for reno- 
vation and expansion at the end of May 1966. This has 
proved impossible and the most likely date for closing 
is now generally agreed to be the Fall of 1967. Con- 
sequently, the staff are at this very moment planning an- 
other year of operations and another season of loan 
exhibitions. The latter is particularly difficult to arrange 
because exhibitions must be decided approximately two 
years in advance. In fact, exhibitions which the Gallery 
initiates and organizes should be planned at least three 
years in advance. Nevertheless, a number of exciting loan 
exhibitions are being investigated and at least one show 
will be produced by the Art Gallery of Toronto staff. In 
short, regardless of the uncertainty and delay, we hope 
for another lively year of exhibitions and their supporting 
activities. W.J.W. 
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ings which have already been published in News and 
Notes, and Mondrian’s Farm at Duivendrecht which was 
included in the recent exhibition. More recently, several 
17th and 18th century Italian drawings have been pur- 
chased with the advice of Dr. Walter Vitzthum of the 
University of Toronto. 

At present, perhaps the strongest part of the collec- 
tion is that of 18th and 19th century English drawings. 
A nucleus of these, including watercolours by Cozens, 
Girtin, Turner, and Cotman, came to us in 1960 and 
was discussed in News and Notes at that time. They were 
given by Mr. W. B. Dalton and recently several drawings 
were added from the same source. A selection from Mr. 
Dalton’s generous gift was on exhibition in the Laidlaw 
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Gallery this summer together with some of the other 
European drawings and an Augustus John cartoon lent 
to the Gallery by Mrs. T. M. Sterling. 

For those who are less familiar with the drawing col- 
lection, I propose to illustrate and very briefly discuss two 
of the more important English drawings in it and, in 
particular, three recent additions. I hope that this practice 
can be continued with other schools represented in the 
print and drawing collection in future issues of News 
and Notes. 

Two of the most notable drawings from the Dalton 
Collection are the Lake of Nemi by John Robert Cozens 
(1752-1797), and Fishing Boats by Richard Parkes Bon- 
ington (1802-28). Cozens, who was greatly admired by 
Constable, had considerable influence on the development 
of English watercolour, mainly through Turner and Girtin 
who copied his drawings at Dr. Monro’s “Academy” in 
the 1790’s. His development in the late 1770’s and early 
1780’s is essentially from an earlier style of tinted drawing 
to watercolour painting and, at the same time, he infused 
his lake and mountain scenes, such as the Lake of Nemi, 
with an often melancholy sense of mood. 

Between Cozen’s Nemi of about 1780 and Bonington’s 
Fishing Boats in the 1820’s, English watercolour painting 
develops into a mature and independent art. Bonington 
lived in France after 1817 and Delacroix, whom he met 
during a visit to England in 1825, and with whom he 


later shared a studio in Paris, spoke of his lightness of 
execution: qui... fait, de ses ouvrages des espéces de 
diamants dont loeil est flatté et ravi, indépendamment de 
tout sujet et de toute imitation. Besides creating what 
amounted to a Bonington school in England, he had con- 
siderable influence in France. The French Fishing Boats 
is typical of his many coastal scenes, with the vivacity 
of sky and water conveyed through a highly sensitive and 
skilled handling of watercolour. With all its impression 
of movement, however, the composition is firmly an- 
chored by the placing of the boats and their masts. 

Three recently acquired drawings span an even wider 
period of English art. The Brooding Man by George 
Romney (1734-1802), better known as a portrait painter, 
was probably executed during his visit to Rome (1773- 
1776) and under the influence of Henry Fuseli. Certainly 
the drawing has Fuselian characteristics: in the massive, 
rather demonic head and the staring eyes one is reminded 
of Lear in the Gallery’s recently acquired Fuseli. Romney’s 
drawings are far more imaginative and romantic than his 
paintings and in these and in his concern with themes 
from Shakespeare and Milton, he is allied to the circle of 
Fuseli, Barry and Mortimer. 

The profile Head of a Boy is attributed to William 
Mulready (1786-1863), whose drawings, if little known 
to-day, were highly praised by Ruskin, and indeed by 
many of his contemporaries. Mulready’s genre paintings, 
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which rival those of David Wilkie (1785-1841), are 
frequently sentimental and for the public taste, but his 
drawings (and this is certainly true about our profile 
portrait) can be surprisingly direct and honest. 

Edward Burne-Jones (1833-1898), a friend of William 
Morris, came into contact with Rossetti in the mid-1860’s, 
and in many ways, continues pre-Raphaelite principles 
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and style if in a diluted and somewhat sentimental man- 
ner. He was influenced by Italian quattrocento painters 
such as Botticelli, whom our Head of a Girl perhaps recalls, 
and in its delicate use of pencil it is also reminiscent of 
silverpoint drawing. Executed in 1873, the sketch was 
included in a memorial exhibition of drawings and studies 
by Burne-Jones at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1899. 

D.S:B. 


MEMBERSHIP NOTES 


Few galleries or museums on this continent have a larger 
membership enrollment than the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
At the end of February we had 6,345 paid members. 


The following, to whom the Council extends its thanks 
and congratulations, have been enrolled since July: as 
Endowment Benefactors, Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Strudley; 
as a Benefactor, Miss Nancy Jackman; as Life members, 
Mrs. R. Macaulay, Mrs. W. F. Walls, Mr. C. L. Gundy, 
Mr. Marshal Stearns and Mr. Hamilton D. Stewart. 


Gallery Handbook. Recent enquiries indicate that a 
substantial number of our members are unaware that the 
Gallery has available an illustrated handbook of its per- 
manent collection. This book of 96 pages contains repro- 
ductions of 151 major works of art with 27 of these 
reproduced in full colour. 


This may be obtained at the Gallery sales desk with 
hard linen cover for $1.75 or in paperback edition for 
$s A.K.K. 


Contributors to this Issue of News and Notes 
W. J. Withrow D. S. Brooke A. K. Kembar 
Editor: Janine Smiter 


